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THE AGENCY OF STEAM-POWER. 


AMONG all the physical elements which the ingenuity of man 
has ever employed for useful purposes, steam-power holds, by 
far, the highest rank. As a mechanical agent, it has rendered, 
and continues to render, the most important services to the arts, 
to manufactures, and to commerce. Although the expansive 
force of steam has been known to mankind for many ages, yet 
the application of it to the arts, is comparatively of recent date, 
and may still be regarded as in its infancy. 

The first individual who gives any account of the application 
of the vapor of water as a mechanical force, is Hero of Alexan- 
dria, an eminently learned man, distinguished for the number 
and ingenuity of his inventions, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about one hundred and thirty years be- 
fore Christ. He describes, in one of his works, two machines, 
which he had constructed to operate by steam, and which he re- 
garded rather as means of amusement, than as designed for any 
useful purpose. Indeed, the idea does not seem to have occurred 
to him, that this prodigious power could be of any service to 
mankind. He ascribes to the action of steam, the sounds, which, 
fifteen centuries previous to his time, issued from the statue of 
Memuon ; an opinion which, as Professor Renwick says, ‘is 
an ingenious explanation of the mode in which he could have 
effected the same object, rather than an account of what was 
really performed by the Egyptian priests.”’ 

Among modern writers, Cardan and Mathesius are the earliest 
who speak of the mechanical force of steam; the former of 
Whom, was also familiar with the fact, that a vacuum could be 
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produced by the condensation of steam. Brancas, and the 
Marquis of Worcester, are among those who claim the honor of 
having first suggested steam as a moving power in mechanics. 
‘Tt is said that the Marquis, while confined in the Tower of 
London, was preparing some food on the fire of his apartment ; 
and the cover having been closely fitted, was by the expansion of 
the steam, suddenly forced off, and driven up the chimney. This 
circumstance, attracting his attention, led him to a train of 
thought, which terminated in his important discovery.” 

The names also of Baptista Porta, a Neapolitan, of Solomon 
de Caus, a native of Normandy, of Sir Samuel Moreland, and 
others, are distinguished among those, who, in the seventeenth 
century, made experiments in the application of steam-power to 
practical purposes. But the most important and interesting 
period of the history of this agent, is the time when the steam. 
engine was improved, and we might almost say, invented by 
James Watt. He examined on scientific principles, the proper- 
ties of steam, and developed them with wonderful success. 

With the application of this power to navigation by Fulton 
and Stevens, in the year 1807, and its uses in producing locomo- 
tion, we are all familiar ; and as it is not our object to trace the 
history of steam-power, or attempt to settle the conflicting claims 
of the various competitors for the honor of having first applied 
it as a mechanical force, we proceed to speak in the first place, of 
its agency in promoting cevelzzation. 

In its application to the purposes of travel, the transportation 
of goods, and the navigation of rivers and oceans, it is in a 
thousand ways changing the face of society, and promoting the 
intercourse and enterprise, the social and political interests, of 
the civilized world. All this vast machinery for rapid inter- 
course, and the bringing of communities and nations together, is 
itself an evidence of the intense activity and energy of our age. 
It is a development of the law of progress, in full and vigorous 
action. The shallow or prejudiced observer, or the venerator of 
antiquity, who can see nothing in modern times but innovations, 
and a sad departure from ancient and long established usages, 
may view this spectacle as the offspring of the restless or avart- 
cious spirit of the age. But these iron roads which are inter- 
secting every part of this and other lands, and are uniting city 
to city, and state to state, are designed, under Providence, for 
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some other purpose than simply to yield dividends to stockholders. 
Mountains are brought low, and valleys are exalted, and the 
crooked made straight, and the rough places plain, that civiliza- 
tion and human improvement may advance. ‘The very plough- 
man in the field, who stops to look at the train as it flies by him, 
has his mind quickened by the view, and returns to his toil with 
renewed vigor. The individual who is borne along with such 
lightning speed, if possessed of ordinary sensibility, cannot but 
be stimulated, and mentally quickened. He feels that he lives 
in an age, when the will of man is subduing the mightiest agents 
of nature, and making them tributary to his interests. 

If we examine the history of the past, we shall find that the 
facilities for communication between different cities an nations, 
have been, in every age, the index of the state of civilization. 
In the earliest periods of the world, and among barbarous tribes, 
there was little or no communication except for purposes of war. 
Each community being ignorant of the habits, feelings and pur- 
suits of others, regarded them as enemies to be annoyed, 
pillaged, or slaughtered, as inclination, or supposed interests, 
might prompt. Consequently, literature, the useful arts, and 
religion, were all in a low state. There being little interchange 
of commodities contributing to the comfort and luxury of life, 
and no importation of knowledge, and the discoveries of science, 
from the more cultivated nations, as at the present time; the 
human mind was stagnant, and society rude, and the means of 
subsistence scanty and coarse. The Phecenicians were the 
earlhest navigators of the world, and although they possessed 
only a narrow strip of ground, between Syria on the north, and 
Judea on the south, they yet acquired great power and renown, 
and absorbed the commerce of the Western Empire. Sidon, 
their capital, was distinguished for opulence and refinement, and 
Tyre was ornamented with many magnificent buildings. They 
cultivated philosophy, and invented, or improved the sciences of 
arithmetic and astronomy, and introduced letters into Greece. 

The most splendid periods, in the history of the kingdom of 
Israel, were, when there was the freest intercourse with foreign 
nations. In the reign of Solomon, a lucrative trade was opened 


with Egypt and Phoenicia, and rich cloths, linen, gold, and other © 


commodities were brought from Tyre, and exchanged for corn, 
balm and other articles of export. Ships manned by foreign 
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ts, 


sailors, were sent to foreign countries, and even as far as Spain. 
At this period, learning, architecture and religion flourished. 

We are aware that the age of Roman glory was an age when 
avenues of trade and travel were open between foreign countries. 
While the streets of ancient Rome were but partially paved, and 
are described as being in arude and even filthy condition, the 
Romans as well as the Greeks, paid special attention to their 
military roads. ‘There was no part of the Roman polity,” 
says a correct historian, ‘¢ which so effectually promoted the good 
of mankind, or which has transmitted such exalted ideas of the 
imperial grandeur, as the number and magnificence of the roads. 
Though constructed principally for military purposes, they were 
of vast utility to the districts which they traversed, and proved 
the most efficacious means of promoting the civilization of the 
conquered people. They also greatly assisted the missionaries of 
Christianity in promulgating the doctrines of the cross.” 

The power of steam as applied to the conveyance of passen- 
gers, and the transportation of merchandize in our Western 
States, where the rivers are of such immense length, and the 
amount of produce to be taken to market so enormous, is an 
element of civilization and progress which can scarcely be over- 
rated. Were we to seek for the prominent cause of the rapid 
growth of that country, we should be forced to fix upon the 
introduction of the steam-engine. 

According to a recent report, presented at a river and harbor 
convention held in Chicago last year, we learn that there are two 
hundred and fifty-one steamers plying to St. Louis alone, and 
that the whole number on the Western waters amounts to twelve 
hundred.* In 1846, the receipts at New Orleans from the upper 
country of the Mississippi amounted in value to seventy-seven 
millions of dollars. The total value of the inland commerce 
afloat is four hundred and thirty-nine millions; being double 
the amount of the whole foreign commerce of the nation. 

It is stated that a railroad has been surveyed, and will soon be 
in progress from Chicago to the Mississippi, to connect with the 
great chain to Buffalo, Boston and New York. The moment this 


* The statistics given in this article, are drawn from the most authentic 
sources within reach. Besides the difficulty of obtaining the exact truth 
in every case, steamboats and railroads multiply so rapidly, that statistics 
which are correct to day, may not be so to-morrow. 
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is opened there will be a tide of immigrants pouring into Northern 
Iowa, a country that will then possess all the advantages which 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois have enjoyed, in being in the 
yicinity of the great lakes; besides having the attractions of rich- 
ness of soil, salubrity of climate, and an abundance of streams. 

If we turn now, and look at the republics of South America, 
where there are no railroads, and no steamboats, except a line 
which within a few years has been established along the coast of 
Chili and Peru,* we shall find an almost utter destitution of enter- 
prise, progress, and the elements of national prosperity. 

Our knowledge, too, of those countries, is far more limited 
than of those which are even more distant, but with which we have 
communication by steam. We are much better acquainted with 
what is transpiring in England, France, Italy and Germany, than 
with what is taking place in New Grenada, Venezuela and Gui- 
ana, the most Northern States of South America. 

No one, indeed, can examine a splendid steamer, with its 
beautiful accommodations, its colossal machinery, and its noble 
build, without regarding it as the representative of a high state 
of civilization. Contrast it with the rude canoes which once 
floated upon the same rivers, now crowded with these majestic 
structures ; and how forcibly are we reminded of the changes so 
recently wrought upon this continent. In looking, too, at the 
extensive and complicated machinery of a large factory, and ob- 
serving one man, with the aid of steam, doing the work which 
it formerly required fifty or a hundred persons to accomplish, we 
are astonished at the revolution this element is effecting in soci- 
ety, and can assign no limits to its power. If while yet in its 
infancy, it is accomplishing such wonders, what may we not 
expect when it reaches maturity, and has the aid of a longer 
experience in its application to the arts? 

Let our towns and villages be supplied with factories, and our 
states intersected at every point with railroads, and our rivers 
crowded with thousands of steamers, and what activity, energy, 
and prodigious power will be imparted to the nation! And that 


* William Wheelwright, Esq., a native of Newburyport, Mass., is en- 
titled to the highest praise for his indefatigable efforts in establishing 
this line of steamers. Independent of the pecuniary advantage to those 
countries, this movement is vitally connected with the future prosperity, 


and intellectual and moral condition, of that people. 
Yi 
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this is our destiny, whether for weal or for woe, no one can fail 
to discern. The steam-engine is destined to amass for us 
immense stores of wealth, and develop with unparalleled rapidity 
our resources, and clothe the nation with a strength and influ. 
ence second to no other upon the globe. While other nations, by 
resisting the improvements of the age, and clinging to antiquated 
usages, are remaining stationary, we shall be shooting forward, 
and rapidly increasing in all the elements of national prosperity. 

In the second place, the agency of the steam-engine, is no 
less conspicuous in promoting general intelligence. Never, since 
the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, has the press 
possessed such power as now. The introduction of steam into 
our large printing establishments, has enabled publishers to 
multiply books and periodicals to an indefinite extent; and the 
influence of the periodical press has become almost unbounded. 
These publications, multiplied almost as the leaves of the forest, 
and entering every family, and counting-room, and work-shop ; 
read at the fireside, in the club-room, the steamboat, and the 
railroad car; and pouring in, day after day, and week after 
week, cannot but be exerting an immense influence. In regard 
to all the great questions, and projects, and enterprises, of the 
day, we are insensibly, though powerfully, influenced by the tone 
and language of the daily and weekly press. Is a political rev- 
olution to be effected? The newspaper and periodical press must 
chiefly do the work. Are our sympathies to be excited in behalf 
of the famishing of another nation? The press must furnish us 
with the sad tidings, and make the appeal to our hearts. Are 
any great public, or anniversary, meetings held? The press en- 
ables the speaker to have the whole country as his audience. | Do 
our rulers, or legislators desire to know the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people in relation to any measures of national 
interest ? They must look to the press for information. We 
have more than once been struck with the fact, that, while the 
mass of the people throughout our union, were anxiously looking 
to those in power to learn what they would do; our rulers have 
as anxiously been looking to the people for their sentiments and 
opinions, as expressed through the newspapers and periodicals 
flowing in upon them from every part of the land. 

As a striking illustration of the power of the steam-engine in 
its application to printing, we might refer to the present opera- 
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tions of the American Bible Society. That society, according to 
the report of one of its agents, has eight steam-power presses 
two of them of an enlarged size, capable of printing at one im- 
pression forty pages of the duodecimo Bible, or ninety-six pages 
of the pocket Testament; and giving thirteen impressions in a 
minute, or seven hundred and eighty in an hour. In the month 
of August, there were three hundred persons employed daily, in 
the manufacture of Bibles and Testaments. They were con- 
suming in printing, seven or eight tons of paper per week, and 
issuing more than two thousand copies a day. Since the forma- 
tion of this Society, they have issued more than five million 
copies at home, besides doing much to send the Bible abroad ; 
and in connection with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and other kindred institutions, there have been issued, at least 
thirty millions of copies in one hundred and seventy different 
languages or dialects. Now let these steam-presses be estab- 
lished in China, in India, and among those who speak the 
Turkish language, where, forty years ago, there was not a single 
Bible to be found, and let them be multiplied in this country, and 
in Europe, and how speedily might the world be furnished with 
the word of life! If the steam-engine could be employed for 
no other purpose than to print the word of God, how inesti- 
mable a blessing it would be to mankind ! 

The unparalleled cheapness with which the Bible can be fur- 
nished in this way, places it within the means of the poorest to 
obtain a copy of the Scriptures. Before the invention of print- 
ing, it required from a laboring man, in England, the earnings 
of thirteen years of constant labor to purchase a copy of the 
Bible. But now, since the application of the steam-engine to the 
press, the entire volume may be obtained for twenty-five cents, an 
amount easily earned in a few hours at the farthest. 

In the year 1299, the Bishop of Winchester on borrowing a 
Bible from the Cathedral Convent of St. Swithen’s gave a bond 
for the return of it, drawn up with great solemnity. For the 
bequest of this Bible, with one hundred marks, the monks were 
so grateful, that they appointed a daily mass to be said for the 
soul of the giver. Indeed any book presented to a religious 
institution, was deemed so valuable a donation, as to entitle the 
individual to eternal salvation ; and it was usually offered upon 
the altar with great pomp and ceremony. 
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So rare were books at this time, that it was only the most 
wealthy and powerful who could obtain them, and the other orders 
in society, “were only rescued from the darkness of total ignorance 
by the reflected light of their superiors, and raised. above the 
rudeness of barbarism, by that partial improvement which men 
of cultivation and refinement necessarily impart, to all within 
the sphere of their influence.” 

Who can estimate the effects upon society of such a change 
as that now before us? Instead of having as formerly, a single 
Bible in a whole kingdom, or one deposited in a national library 
as arare curiosity, or hid away in a cloister, the Scriptures may 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent; and scattered every where, 
as the leaves of the tree of life, for the healing of the nations. 
Within a very short period, every family in a nation of the size of 
our own, might be illumined with the sacred light of God’s 
holy word. 

In the multiplication, too, of works of science, poetry, phi- 
losophy, religion, and general literature, the facilities afforded by 
the application of steam-power to the press, are unbounded. 
The poor, as well as the wealthy, the obscure, as well as the most 
distinguished, may now enrich their minds, from the choicest 
stores of knowledge. ‘The writings of men eminent for learning 
and piety, such as Doddridge, Baxter and Edwards, may be 
multiplied indefinitely ; and already, if we are correctly informed, 
the aggregate issues of all our benevolent societies, amount to 
about ten thousand volumes per day. 

In the third place, the steam-engine is destined to be a pow- 
erful instrument in extending Christianity over the world. It is 
a remarkable fact, that Christianity creates its own agents for the 
extension of its principles and influence. Nearly all the inven- 
tions and discoveries of modern times, are the fruits of the 
invigorating effect of Christianity upon the human mind. And 
it is no less remarkable, that these agents are produced just at 
the time when they are most needed. The art of printing was 
invented about the year 1438, between the time of Wicliffe, in 
1324, who was called the “‘ morning star of the Reformation,”’ and 
the birth of Luther, which took place in 1484. This was the 
very period when the press was needed for rapidly dissemina- 
ting the new doctrines, and enlightening the mass of the people, 
in regard to the necessity, and the principles of, the Reformation. 
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At the present time, too, steam-navigation is introduced, and 
becoming general, at a period when the nations of the world are 
throwing open their ports for the reception of the gospel. Fifty 
years ago, when the element of steam had not been applied to 
purposes of navigation, five hundred millions of the human 
family closed their gates against the missionaries of the cross ; 
and now they have been opening them, almost at the very mo- 
ment when it is proved that the ocean can be safely and profit- 
ably navigated by steamers. 

Let, therefore, through the medium of travel and frequent 
intercourse, the light of Christian nations be brought in contact 
with the darkness of heathenism, let the refinement, cultivation, 
intelligence and useful arts, which are the fruits of the Gospel, 
be compared with the rudeness, ignorance, and degradation pro- 
duced by Paganism, and the happiest results must follow. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the introduction and progress 
of Christianity in heathen lands, is the aversion of the mass of 
the people, to any changes, or any innovations upon long estab- 
lished usages. Secluded as most of these nations are, from the 
rest of the world, and tenaciously adhering to customs, modes of 
life, and forms of religious worship, which have been followed by 
their fathers, from time immemorial, they have felt, as for in- 
stance the Chinese have long felt, that it was impossible that their 
condition could be improved. Let, however, this veneration for 
the past be once broken, and the idea impressed upon their 
minds, that it is possible to improve their social condition; and 
it will be comparatively easy, with this charm once dissipated, 
to convince them, that there may be a better faith than that to 
which they cling, and better hopes of future happiness than those 
which the dogmas and superstitions of Paganism afford, By 
the indirect and incidental effects of free intercourse with the less 
enlightened portions of the earth, much may he accomplished 
towards the destruction of this obstacle. 

Indeed its influence already, is strikingly illustrated, in its 
effects upon the countries bordering upon the Mediterranean, and 
particularly upon Turkey. The intercourse opened between this 
country and other portions of Europe, by steam-navigation, is 
disturbing the veneration for antiquity, and affecting the habits 
and manners of the people. New ideas imperceptibly obtain 
lodgement in the mind, The views are expanded, and a thirst 
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for knowledge, and a desire for the refinement and luxuries of a 
highly cultivated state of society, is excited. We cannot wonder 
that the late Pope at Rome was exceedingly afraid of rail-roads, 
and forbade their being established within his dominions. For 
the rumbling of the cars near the Vatican would have conveyed 
to his mind, the melancholy tidings that society was advancing, 
that there were symptoms of life and activity even among the 
victims of papal oppression. He feared, also, the too numerous 
influx of foreign Protestants, with their notions of liberty, and 
individual rights, and the privilege of worshipping God according 
to the dictates of conscience. Increased facilities for travelling 
were, in his view, only increased dangers, gathering thick and 
fast around his throne. Nor did he regard the steamer on the 
Mediterranean, with any more complacency. This he feared 
might disturb the stagnant ocean of papal superstition, and cause 
some ripples upon the sea of spiritual death. 

The present Pope, however, appears to be less timid; and is dis- 
posed, even against the will of the Austrian government, to yield 
a little to the pressure of the age. The demands of the times 
are too loud, and too frequent, to be unheeded by him. But let 
the seven hills once echo the thunder of the flying car, let the 
steam-press be established in the Imperial City, and throw off 
the sacred pages containing God’s message to mankind, and the 
days of papal dominion will be numbered. No crowd will then 
be found, ready to bow in humble adoration and kiss the foot of 
the usurper of Heaven’s authority. No abject slaves will plead 
for the pardon of their sins, from the lips of a worm of the 
dust. No corrupt hierarchy will then monopolize the blessings of 
Heaven, and sell them for gain, and traffic in the souls of men. 
Even the monk will leave his cloister, and come forth to discharge 
the duties of a responsible being. Society will be elevated. 
The chains of superstition and oppression will be broken; and 
emancipated mind will assert its rights and fulfil its destiny. 

Notwithstanding the short time which has elapsed since the 
introduction of the railway system, there were, according to the 
American Almanac, on the first day of January, 1847, in Great 
Britain, two thousand and four hundred miles of railway ; and on 
the continent of Europe, eight thousand and six hundred miles. 
Russia, in 1836, had only one short road of eighteen miles, 
from St. Petersburg to a watering place. But now, the Km 
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eror has a road in the course of rapid construction, extending 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, a distance of four hundred 
miles, and superintended by American engineers. He has 
another from the same point, more than a thousand miles in 
length, extending to the Caspian Sea, with branches to the Black 
Sea, and in other directions. Although like the old Roman 
roads, it is designed for military purposes, this may be hereafter 
used to facilitate the progress of soldiers of the cross to execute 
their mission of mercy. 

Prussia, is fast introducing railroads, upon a liberal scale, 
partially aided by the Government. France had in 1844, only 
five hundred and thirty-seven miles of railroad completed, 
although now the French are making rapid progress. But Spain 
and Portugal, the strong holds of political and ecclesiastical 
despotism, have thus far excluded them. The subject, however, 
even there, 13 exciting attention; and these nations as well as 
Italy, must ere long, yield to the spirit of the age. The United 
States, in proportion to their population and wealth, have made 
greater advances in railroads than any country in Europe. We 
have about five thousand seven hundred and forty miles com- 
pleted and in use, at an expense of one hundred and twenty-two 
millions of dollars. As many more miles are in course of con- 
struction, and at least twice as many more projected. 

What abundant facilities are here afforded, for extending 
abroad the benign influence of Christianity, and with what em- 
phasis is the church of God called upon to go forth, and take 
possession of the land ! 

Those whose only aim is the accumulation of wealth may see 
in all these preparations nothing but the means of augmenting 
their riches. ‘To the eye of the statesman, they may appear as 
additional bonds of union, and new sources of national pros- 
perity. But, to the Christian, they appear in their moral rela- 
tions, and as plainly designed by Providence, to promote the 
spiritual welfare and happiness of mankind. Let the friends of 
Christianity, avail themselves of those in our own country, as 
avenues for the conveyance of religious truth, as highways over 
which shall roll the chariots of salvation; and we may present to 
the world the sublime spectacle of a nation extending from ocean 
to ocean, and swayed by the principles of freedom, justice and 
humanity ; a nation distinguished for its literature, its advance- 
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ment in the arts, its commercial eminence, and inexhaustible 
resources; a nation offering itself as the home of the oppressed, 
as the dispenser of food to the hungry, of knowledge to the 
ignorant, of light to the benighted, and of hope to the despair- 
ing; a nation, consecrated to the glorious work of evangelizing 
the whole human family. | 

Let, too, the different nations of the earth, be connected by 
steamers, as different parts of a country are by railroads, and let 
the ocean, no more a barrier to intercourse, become a broad high- 
way over which rapid and frequent communication may be kept 
up, between Christian and other lands; and soon would a blind 
veneration for antiquity be exchanged for astonishment at the im- 
provements and inventions of modern times. Soon, would the 
old landmarks be swept away ; and idols be thrown to the moles 
and the bats. By means of this simple yet mighty agency, 
rightly employed by the church, Christ would “overturn, and 
overturn, and overturn; ” until he, whose right it is, shall reign 
triumphant over the earth. | 





GARB OF THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


THE following letter may serve to give its readers a peep into 
some of the ‘ every-day life,” of the denizens of Missionary 
ground, a glance into a dingy corner not always illuminated by 
our Missionaries themselves. ‘Those good men find enough of 
weightier matters with which to fill their communications, without 
condescending to describe a wardrobe, or to dwell on the inter- 
esting process of darning shoes ! 


KoorpistTaNn, March 12th, 184-. 
My Dear FRIEND. 

If I have not wearied out your patience already by writing 
so many letters, let me inflict on you another page from my 
Journal. And let it be an account, if your fancy runs that way, 
of the dress of these Nestorian mountaineers about me. 

We will begin with the garb of the men. Look at that not 
over-fed, but fearless fellow, who is talking listlessly with his 
neighbor. His bold bearing shewing unmistakeably that he feels 
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himself a freeman, marks him out as a good specimen of the 
Nesranee of Tiyaree ; and, what is more to our present purpose, 
his outer man furnishes a very good specimen of the dress we 
have undertaken to describe. His head is surmounted by a 
conical felt hat; not your sleek shining article, fresh from the 
hands of the maker in Washington street, but a rough hairy 
thing, such as sheer diligence, without any help from skill, can 
manufacture from the coarse wool of the mountain sheep. In 
shape, it resembles the household article we used to call an ex- 
tinguisher. It has neither brim nor crown. As for its color, that 
is either black or white, according to the color of the wool from 
which it is made. ‘The wearer consults his own taste in the 
matter ; for here we have no fashion, except the fashion of every 
man’s being his own hatter and shoemaker, if not weaver and 
tailor into the bargain. A strong thread, stitched round near the 
bottom, forms what may be called arim. Anda costlier orna- 
ment is sometimes added by the more wealthy, in the form of a 
printed cotton handkerchief worn round the outside in rude imita- 
tion of the voluminous folds of the turban of the Plains. The 
greater part of the people, however, wear it without any ornament 
except the never-failing cross; which, if not sewed on the out- 
side, in the shape of two little twigs an inch long crossing each 
other at right angles, is sure to be snugly secured in the inside, 
directly under the apex, if indeed it is not inwrought in the thick- 
ness of that part of the cone. The name of this primitive head 
gear 1s serpaécha; and when you see, as you sometimes do, a 
little one just covering the crown of the head, and leaving the 
hair, which, perhaps, has not been shaved for a fortnight, bristling 
out all around like a shoe-brush, it presents a ludicrous specimen 
of Nestorian taste. The more neat and tidy among them, shave 
their heads, (all except a lock at the crown which they allow to 
grow very long, and which hangs down their neck in two braids, ) 
about as often as you occidentals shave your faces. 

A nondescript article, which, for want of a better English 
name, I shall call a sack, is the next thing which attracts atten- 
tion. This sack is made of a woollen stuff peculiar to these 
regions, resembling coarse saddle-girths sewed together by their 
edges, and hangs mat-like round the body, as low as the knees. 
Itis open in front. Sometimes it is fastened at the top. The 
arms of the wearer pass through two holes just large enough for 
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the purpose. This, among these people, is a tolerably decent 
coat, you may call it “ every-day,” or ‘‘ go-to-meeting ”’ coat, just 
as you like; for it is made to serve all the purposes of a coat, 
on all occasions. There is another and more humble garment, 
which is generally worn by shepherds and the poorer classes. It 
is made of the same material as the hat; that is, wool beaten, 
with much soap and labor, into a solid stratum of the thickness 
of sole-leather, and not much more pliable. This hangs around 
the wearer with something of the gracefulness you would 
expect from a frozen cloak. The two tubes, which seem, from 
their position, to have been meant for sleeves, project on either 
side as the yard-arms of a ship project beyond the sail which 
swells out below. By the way, this garment is cloak by day, 
and bed by night. What it is when saturated on a rainy day, 
must be left to your imagination. 

There is still another outside garment, better than either of 
these, worn by such as can afford it; which means here either 
those who can pay for it, or plunder it from an enemy, as the 
case may be. In shape, this does not differ much from the one 
first mentioned. But it is looser, more capacious, generally of a 
black color, and woven from goat’s hair. A streak of red, some- 
times mixed with tinsel, passes down on each side of the breast. 
Short sleeves reach about half way to the elbows. And this, 
too, is compelled to do duty by night, as well as by day ; though, 
in order to be available during the night, it is not necessary 
that it should be moved at all from the position which it occupies 
during the day, as indeed it seldom is. 

Many of the poorer sort wear, instead of any of these articles 
of dress, a mere bundle of rags, which defies all attempt at 
classification and description. 

Under these, is generally worn a garment of striped stuff, re- 
sembling tartan in thickness, and a market-man’s frock in shape. 
This is the only article of dress duly provided with sleeves. 
And these are in the common Arab style, open to the elbow. 
The broad square part which hangs below the elbow, is long or 
short, according to the ability of the wearer. But the poor 
mountaineer never attains to the envied length of the sleeves of 
the more favored dweller on the Plains, who sometimes has to tie 
them together behind his back, in order to be able to attend to 
business. 
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I said that this is the only article of dress with sleeves. You 
must except however, the coarse cotton shirt, where it exists ; 
for this is a luxury which all are not fortunate enough to possess. 
I once ventured to ask rather a well dressed man, how many 
“changes of linen” his wardrobe afforded. A queer question, 
you will say, for a stranger to propose. But my friend, not at 
all disconcerted, replied with great simplicity ; ‘‘ O, I have only 
this one, you see;”” tugging away, at the same time, at its well 
worn sleeve, “but some have two, and I have even known 
a few who had as many as three.” The case of that poor 
author, who had to keep his bed while his washer-woman per- 
formed her duties, would be much oftener envied than pitied, 
among these mountaineers. 

The shalwar are more like the article you designate by the 
title “‘ inexpressibles”” than the capacious garment which the 
word shalwar would bring before the mind of an inhabitant of 
the Plains. They are generally made of the same material with 
the inner coat ; and, as in that case, the stripes vary in width 
and color according to the tribe of the wearer. In one place, 
the stripes are narrow, brown and yellow alternately. Else- 
where, red, scarlet, blue, and divers other colors, are blended. 
Seldom more than two or three occur in the same piece; and in 
only one instance, have I noticed them red throughout. They 
are generally bound tight below the knee by a garter knit for the 
purpose, to enable the wearer to traverse the rugged cliffs without 
inconvenience. The appearance of this ligature does not add 
much to the beauty or gracefulness of the dress. 

I must not forget the girdle, coarse and scanty though it be ; 
sometimes more resembling the cord of the primitive monks, than 
the ample folds of the same article of dress elsewhere. It is 
made of the material which most readily comes to hand, without 
reference to beauty or taste; and the only uniformity about it is, 
that whether larger or smaller, old or new, it invariably contains 
the Khanjera or dagger. ‘This latter is the most useful of all 
the articles enumerated, if utility is to be estimated by the 
number of uses to which it is applied. It serves at once all the 
purposes of pocket-knife and table cutlery, sword and poniard. 
No sailor’s knife was ever so multifarious in its applications ; 
and woe alike to friend and foe who may come within its reach, 
when its owner is under the influence of excited passion. Men 
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in America may go to law, and nurse their hate with its tedious 
processes. The denizens of Turkish cities may resort to the 
same, or vent their rage more speedily, and at less expense, in 
vituperation and abuse compared with which all you would call 
such is very gentleness. But the Tiyaree mountaineer, ignorant 
of the former, and scorning to stoop to the latter, resorts at once 
to this avenger of insulted honor, and redresser of real or fan- 
cied wrong. 

The socks of these people are the most beautiful things they 
wear; and the varied arrangement of colors, and the intricate 
ornaments they manage to knit in them, do great credit to the 
taste, as well as patience and ingenuity, of those who make them. 
I despair of conveying to you any tolerable idea of them, unless 
I send you a pair. When you see with your own eyes, how 
naturally and regularly these beauties of Koordistan compose 
flowers, and other ornaments, with their many colored worsted, 
you will admit that, in some things, they will bear a comparison 
with the more favored daughters of your own sweet home. And 
you will be encouraged with a glimpse of what our young women 
might become, were they blessed with a tithe of the advantages 
which make the daughters of New England do honor to the land 
of their birth, wherever they roam. Nor must you think that all 
work forever on the same pattern. Every village has its own; 
so that you can distinguish a man’s place of residence, by merely 
looking at his feet. 

Their shoes are of two kinds. One kind is made of a piece of 
untanned hide, with the hair on, cut larger than the sole of the 
foot, then gathered in above the foot in the manner of a lady’s 
» This kind is not worn 
much at home, but is reserved for distant journeys. The other 
and more common kind is composed entirely of worsted. The 
bottom is stitched till the needle will pass through no longer. 
The upper edge is fastened as before, only in a neater style, 
though as with the other kind, there is no covering for the fore 
part of the foot; but the ornamented sock is displayed in full 
view, almost to the ends of the toes. Whether that was the 
origin of this singular fashion or no, I do not pretend to say. 
Of course, they afford no protection whatever against water ; 
though, unlike other shoes, they cannot retain what they acquire, 
but let it run out as freely as it runs in. It is curious to see how 
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much time and labor it requires to keep them in repair. You 
can hardly see a group of men sitting together, but one or more 
of them is busy, needle in hand, repairing damages. 

As to the dress of the ladies, if it be lawful to enter on such 
a topic, the conical felt hat is replaced by a red figured handker- 
chief. Their shalwar are still less full than those of the men; 
are covered by a dress fashioned like the frock of a New Eng- 
land farmer ; and are made of the same material which composes 
the inner garment of the men. These, I believe, are the only dif- 
ferences in the dress of the two sexes. The same clumsy scow- 
like shoes and variegated socks are worn by both sexes. A few 
of the higher classes wear a rude imitation of the red sharp- 
pointed shoes of Turkish towns; but they are so few as scarcely 
to form an exception to the general rule. 

Still, though their means are so limited, they are by no means 
destitute of the universal passion of the sex for ornament. In- 
stead of your bracelets of gold, they wear them made of brass. 
I have even seen them of iron. Beads, too, adorn the neck, 
with pieces of silver coin attached in front. Brass anklets are 
sometimes worn. Nor are they destitute of the general pro- 
pensity for hanging something from their ears. Lar-rings have 
found their way even into these wild solitudes of Koordistan. 
They are of all shapes and sizes, though like their other orna- 
ments, of the very commonest material. I have seen them so 
long, that they were tied together under the chin so as to allow 
the wearer to pursue her labor unimpeded. Many of the coins 
which they wear are coins of modern Europe; as for instance, 
of Russia, Sicily, Naples, and even Poland. How they came 
here, I know not. But they are more common than the ancient 
coins which you would naturally expect in this vicinity. Lest 
you should tire of this prolix description, I will only add, that 
the same dress serves as a protection from the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer. On asking one of them, if they 
never wore anything additional during their long and inclement 
winter, I was answered: ‘‘ Oh, we manage to have the old gar- 
ments wear out at the end of summer, and get a new suit 
when the cold sets in.”” I need add no comments, either on 
their poverty, or the unchangeableness of their fashions. 

Yours as ever, 
EDINA. 
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THE SIX-DAYS’ WORK. 


How beautiful and sublime is the beginning of the Holy 
Scriptures! What a harmony between the stupendous work 
which is described, and the simplicity of the inspired descrip- 
tion! The world has never seen the like, in all its history and 
philosophy, its poetry and eloquence. ‘The first verses of the 
first Book of Moses, ‘‘ the man of God,” are themselves a true 
and faithful witness, that God’s Spirit was in him, when he thus 
wrote aS an amanuensis or copyist, what only God’s Spirit 
could have revealed. And they speak to us now with a majestic 
utterance, which bids us well beware, lest without reverence and 
godly fear, we meditate upon what Infinite Goodness has conde- 
scended to make known, of the origin of the world and of the 
universe. 

We may interpret the first verse of Genesis, as asserting the 
original creation out of nothing, without designating mode or 
time ; or as a comprehensive general proposition, introductory to 
all which specifically follows in the record. IN THE BEGINNING, 
GOD CREATED THE UNIVERSE. This is a first, a cardinal truth of 
revelation. 

When we pass from the first verse of Genesis, possibly 
leaving ages of ages behind, we come to the description of what 
God would have appeared to do, if his movements could have 
been observed by us, as he brought forth in order those works of 
his hands, in which man has an immediate concern. What is 
now ‘the earth,’ was a mass of elements, incongruous, dis- 
ordered, dreary, and ‘ dark as darkness itself.” But through 
the ‘‘ hovering” or “ moving”’ influence of the Divine Spirit, 
the form, and consistency, and comeliness, and glory of a perfect 
organization came forth, in place of “desolation and emptiness.” 
What a spectacle burst upon the view of the “ Sons of God,” 
when the Creator said: “ Let there be light; and there was 
light!” 


“ Let there be light, said God, and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 

Sprung from the deep; and from her native east 

To journey through the airy gloom began, 

Sphered in a radiant cloud; for yet the Sun was not!” 
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Astronomy may demur at this. But until she can tell us what 
light is, and what the sun is, as the great light-bearer of the 
planetary system to which our earth belongs, we may be allowed 
to think of the chief of poets, not merely as a poet, when he 
says of the Creator’s wondrous work, in the fourth succession 


of “‘ evening and morning: ” 


“ Of light by far the greater part he took, 
Transplanted from her cloudy shrine and place, 
In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 
Her gathered beams — great palace now of light!” 


Most clearly are we taught, that light shone upon chaos, at 
the first division of measurable duration, under the name of day. 
And we may not be deemed unreasonable, if we ask for more 
light upon light, ere we can be entirely persuaded, that the 
sun was in being, in its present place and office of attraction and 
illumination, before it is represented to have been according to 
the commonly received interpretation of the sacred narration. 
Let God be true. 

On the second day, the phenomena of the atmosphere are the 
grand distinction. On the third day was the marked division of 
land and sea. Forthwith appears the grass, and all that kind of 
vegetation, which needs not to be sown, year by year; “the 
herb yielding seed,” or the grains like wheat, which propagate 
themselves by scattering their seed; and “ the fruit-trees yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; ” 
or, in other words, all kinds of trees, having power to multiply 
themselves by the seed which they regularly form. 

On the fourth day we have the sun and moon, to be “ for 
signs and for seasons ;”’ that is, in Hebrew figure, for signs of 
seasons, and days, and years. Evening and morning were now 
divided and measured by that wondrous instrumentality, which 
has ever since been recognized, in the faithful fulfilment of what, 
at a later period, the Almighty denominated his “ covenant of 
day and night.” In the firmament above, or the blue expanse, 
the golden lamps are set in their peerless glory. 3 

On the fifth and sixth days, LIFE appears. Animated natures: 
are moving in the waters of the sea, upon the dry land, and in 
the air above. What a scene was this! What are all forms and 
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shapes of breathless matter, to the frame and fashion of one 
living thing! But what are all other living things compared 
with that form erect which has a living and immortal soul ? 
Man, so fearfully and wonderfully made, came last of all; the 
greatest and noblest of his Creator’s handiworks ; bearing his 
Maker’s image in knowledge, holiness and dominion. When 
first he received his Creator’s gracious benediction, he was indeed 
but “ a little lower than the angels.”’ 

The Father of spirits and Former of all things, reviewed the 
work of his power, wisdom, and love, on the sixth day; and be- 
hold, everything that he had made was good, and very good. It 
was all glorious to behold. 

Whatever now may be seen, which would excite a contrary 
emotion, or occasion a doubt of the divine declaration, is the fruit 
‘Cof man’s first disobedience.” It is wholly because of sin, that 
‘the whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” But as all things came from the hand of the Father 
of all, they were perfect in their structure and adaptation, and 
complete in every requisite for the blessedness of a paradise of 
purity, and beauty, and love. 

How grateful should we be for the inspired record of creation! 
From the first verses of “‘ the lively oracles,”’ the little child may 
‘‘ understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear.” ‘Thus the child learns more than all the wise men of 
the earth could learn without a revelation, though they were to 
outlive Methuselah a thousand times! 

As darkness was once upon the face of all things, so is it now 
with man in his fallen state, until ‘‘ the entrance of God’s word 
giveth light.’”” The earth was once without form and void. So 
may it be said of the elements of man’s moral character, before 
he is ** created anew in Christ Jesus.” His affections are selfish, 
impure, restless, insatiable, heaving and tossing, like the billows 

of the troubled sea. Supreme love to God, that indispensable 
principle of moral order and harmony, is not in him. Who can 
deny that the chaotic elements, are an image of himself and of 
his life, before he comes forth in the order and harmony of the 
new creation ? 

The same beneficent Spirit, who moved upon the face of the 
deep, moves in mercy upon the moral chaos of the soul; and no 
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less glorious are his operations, though less dazzling to the natural 
eye, and less exciting to the natural heart. The understanding 
is enlightened to perceive “ the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Through the “ word of life’’ a transforming influence 
is imparted; and that love is shed abroad in the heart, by which 
a just God and Saviour is enthroned in the affections and will. 
And now, not all at once, but in successive stages of operation, 
the graces of the Spirit shine forth in “‘ the beauty of holiness.” 

Compare the first of Genesis with the first of John. Behold 
Jehovah and Jesus in one; the physical light and the spiritual 
light; the natural life and the life eternal; the Spirit of God 
forming, and the Spirit of God forming anew! SBehold man as 
he was, before paradise was lost; and man as he is, in paradise 
regained ! 





REMOTE CAUSES OF CORRUPTION TO THE CHURCHES 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue change in the religious aspect of a portion of New 
England, which has taken place within little more than half a 
century, is very great. ‘The first settlers of Massachusetts, were 
strictly Orthodox in their religious character and views. They 
were Calvinists, in the sense in which that term was understood 
two hundred years ago. Here they planted their churches, and 
established their University ; and intended and hoped to promote 
and perpetuate their system of religion. And their religious 
system did continue and prevail, in tolerable purity, for a long 
course of years. But there has been a great change, and one 
which our fathers little anticipated. In many of the churches, 
which were planted by their labors, and watered by their prayers 
and tears, the truths which they loved, and for the love of which 
they suffered the loss of all things, are no longer taught. So far 
from it, they are opposed and vilified. And the University, 
which they piously consecrated to Christ and his church, has 
been for years, a principal means of corrupting the church, and 
of promoting a system of doctrine which they rejected, and ab- 
horred. How has this change been brought about? What are 
the causes which have produced it? By what steps, what 
Stages, has its course been marked ? 
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These are important questions, which cannot be answered at a 
word ;— which cannot be answered, indeed, without going at 
some length, into the religious history of New England. What 
is now proposed is, to notice some of the remote causes, which 
operated to deface the religious system of our fathers, and to 
prepare the way for those changes which have since occurred. 

The circumstances of those who commenced the settlement of 
this country, were, in many respects, peculiar. Having fled 
from the corruptions and persecutions of their native land, and 
come to this distant wilderness from purely religious considera- 
tions, they thought themselves entitled to enjoy their retreat, 
without intrusion or disturbance from the enemies of their faith. 
They felt entitled to attempt the erection here of a Christian 

Commonwealth, constituted after what they considered the Divine 
will and pattern. Accordingly the church was with them the 
primary institution, the main thing to be provided for; while the 
civil power was little more than an appendage to the church, to 
be exerted chiefly for its protection and benefit. Their plan in- 
volved, of necessity, a close connexion between the church and 
the state; yet not one in which the state should overtop the 
church, but the contrary. It was for the sake of the church 
that they had come here. The state was no more in comparison 
with the church, to use one of their own comparisons, than the 
fixtures and hangings are to the house. The church stood fore- 
most in their esteem, and the chief function of the state was, to 
minister to it, and provide for it. 

With these views, and in strict accordance with the plan which 
had been adopted, it was provided from the first, that none 
should enjoy the right of suffrage, who were not members of 
some regularly established church. The peculiar circumstances 
of our fathers enable us to account for this enactment, though not 
fully to justify it. Their intentions were certainly pure, but the 
path of duty was as certainly mistaken. And from their mis- 
take in this particular, unhappy consequences almost immediately 
ensued. The enactment referred to, operated to the detriment 
of religion and of the churches, in two ways. 

In the first place, it held out a sort of premium for hypocrisy. 
It brought members into the church who had no true love for it, 
and who entered it only for the sake of enjoying civil privileges. 
They entered it from selfish and mercenary motives. 
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On the other hand, many, who either would not apply for ad- 
mission to the churches, or having applied were refused, became 
the determined enemies of the existing establishment, and ex- 
erted all their influence to overthrow it. They complained loudly 
and incessantly of the disabilities under which they labored; and 
as early as 1646, petitioned not only the courts of the colonies, 
but the British Parliament, praying, as they say, in behalf of 
“thousands,” that they might enjoy, with others, the privileges 
of freemen. 

The enactment of our fathers which has been considered, and 
which tended so directly to corrupt their churches, and to excite 
opposition against them, was repealed in the year 1662, soon 
after the accession of Charles II. to the throne of England. But 
before the termination of this dispute, another difficulty arose, 
partly from the same source, and partly from the operation of 
other causes. The circumstances of our fathers were not alto- 
gether favorable to the spread of vital religion. Their frequent 
wars with the natives, and their frequent controversies with op- 
posers and errorists among themselves, and their political difficul- 
ties with the mother country, tended to divert attention from the 
one thing needful ; and the special influences of the Spirit were, 
after a season, in great measure withdrawn. The consequence 
of this was, that many of the children of the first settlers, who 
had been baptized in their infancy, and of whom their pious 
parents had hope that they would be early regenerated, and 
become members and pillars in the churches, were found unpre- 
pared and unwilling to make a public profession of their faith. 
They were mostly persons of sober life, but gave no decisive 
evidence of real piety. Of course, they could not consistently 
ask for admission to the churches, nor, if they had asked it, 
could they have been received. Consequently, they were not 
only deprived of the rights of freemen, but their children were 
not baptized, and were growing up without so much as a nominal 
connection with the church of Christ. 

In this painful emergency, what was to be done? Was it 
right, or safe, to innovate on the established order of the 
churches, and admit persons to communion without a credible 
profession of piety? Or was it safe to shut their posterity out 
of the church ; deprive them of the privilege of Christian ordi- 
hances ; and thus expose the cherished vine, which, with so many 
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tears, and so great sacrifices, they had planted in the wilderness, 
to the danger of being wasted, if not destroyed ? 

These trying questions were first started in Connecticut ; and 
we cannot well conceive the feeling and interest, with which they 
were soon forced upon the attention of the colonies. They were 
discussed, and decided, at a meeting of ministers in Boston, in 
1657. ‘They were also decided in a legal and general synod, 
in 1662. 

In these decisions, which were substantially the same, the 
difficulty was rather evaded, than obviated. It was not deter- 
mined that those who gave no credible evidence of piety should 
be admitted to the communion of the church; neither was it de- 
termined that they could hold no kind of connection with the 
church, and consequently that their children must remain unbap- 
tized. A middle course was suggested, and finally adopted ; 
viz., ‘‘ that it is the duty of those who are baptized in infancy, 
when grown up unto years of discretion, though not yet fit for 
the Lord’s supper, to own the covenant made on their behalf by 
their parents, by entering thereinto in their own persons. And 
it is the duty of the church to call upon them, for the perform- 
ance thereof. And if, being called upon, they shall refuse the 
performance of this great duty, or otherwise continue scandalous, 
they are liable to be censured for the same by the church. 
And in case they understand the grounds of religion, and are not 
scandalous, and solemnly own the covenant in their own persons, 
wherein they give up both themselves and their children unto the 
Lord, and desire baptism for them, we see not sufficient cause to 
deny baptism unto their children.” * 

Such was the origin of infant baptism on the ground of what 
used to be called the half-way covenant. And here we have 
another and great mistake, on the part of our honored and pious an- 
cestors. Instead of laboring more abundantly for the conversion 
of their children, and looking to God with redoubled earnestness 
and faith for his Spirit and blessing, an expedient was devised, 
and much learned labor was expended to give it currency, tending 

rather to secularize the church; while it quieted the consciences 
of those who were in acknowledged impenitence, living without 
hope and without God in the world. 


*See Mather’s Magnalia, Book V. Foran able discussion and refuta- 
tion of the Half-Way Covenant, see Bellamy’s Works, Vol. iii. 
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The measure here considered, though sanctioned by a synod, 
and recommended by the General Court, was long agitated, be- 
fore it was adopted. Indeed, it was never universally adopted. 
Some of the most eminent ministers, as Mr. Davenport, Pres- 
ident Chauncy, and Dr. Increase Mather, opposed it from the 
first ; and the churches in general were more averse to it than 
their pastors. 

The result of the measure, so far as adopted, was precisely 
what might have been anticipated. Most persons of sober life, 
when they came to have families, ‘‘ owned the covenant,” and 
presented their children for baptism ; but the number of church 
members in full communion was small, and was continually 
diminishing. Baptism was administered to great multitudes ; 
while the Lord’s Supper, the other special ordinance of the gos- 
pel, was falling into comparative neglect. 

Here then was another emergency; and to meet it, another 
innovation was attempted, which had indeed been agitated long 
before. It was alleged that the sacrament of the supper is 
among the appointed means of regeneration; that it is the duty 
of unconverted persons, regarding themselves as such, to come 
to this ordinance ; and consequently that a profession of piety 
should not in all cases be required of those who offer themselves 
for communion in the church. This doctrine was strenuously 
advocated by Rev. Solomon Stoddard, a distinguished minister of 
Northampton, who was settled about the year 1670, and who 
died in 1729. “Mr. Stoddard’s principle,”’ says the biographer 
of the first President Edwards, who was a grandson of Stoddard, 
“made a great noise in the country, and he was opposed at first, 
as introducing something contrary to the principles and practice 
of almost all the churches in New England ; and the matter was 
publicly controverted between him and Dr. Increase Mather of 
Boston. However, through Mr. Stoddard’s great influence over 
the people at Northampton, it was introduced there ; and by de- 
grees it spread very much among ministers and people in that 
county, and in other parts of New England.” * 

The operation of this plan was to increase the number of com- 
municants, but to depress still more the vital energies of the 
church. It was well said by the great Dr. Owen, that “ the let- 


* Works of Edwards, Vol. i. P. 65. 
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ting go this principle, that particular churches ought to. consist of 
regenerate persons, brought in the great apostasy of the Christian 
church.” There can be no doubt that “‘the letting go” this 
radical principle in New England, in connection with the causes 
previously-mentioned, tended directly and eminently to prepare 
the way for “the great apostasy”? here. The churches came 
to consist very considerably, in many places, of unconverted per- 
sons ; and not unfrequently of those who so regarded themselves, 
and came to the Lord’s table as a means of regeneration. 

And when the door was once opened for persons without piety 
to enter the church, there was no let or hindrance to their enter- 
ing the ministry. And between the years 1680 and 1750, it is 
to be feared that many of this description did enter the ministry. 
They were grave men; in speculation orthodox, or moderately 
so; and performed their customary ministerial duties with much 
regularity ; but their preaching was without point, earnestness, 
and application ; their devotional services lacked warmth and 
unction ; their labors were not blessed of the Holy Spirit ; their 
people slumbered; the tone of religious feeling and sentiment 
was sinking ; and godliness seemed fast retiring from the land. 

It deserves also to be considered, whether the manner in which, 
for a century and a half, religious institutions were supported in 
New England, had not a tendency to hasten that melancholy 
declension to which we have referred. Without doubt, many 
advantages resulted from the regular and uniform system of tax- 
ation for the support of the gospel, which was then in force ; but 
from the age of Constantine to the present, a religious establish- 
ment has never been favorable to the growth of vital piety, and 
never will be. And the thought has often occurred, whether the 
tendency of the establishment, for such it was, in New England, 
was not to induce security and slumber on the part of ministers 
and churches, and a reliance on the civil arm, rather than on the 
Lord of hosts. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, there were 
occasional seasons of special awakening; but these were few and 
insulated. A depravation of morals was much complained of, 
and frequent attempts were made, in synods and elsewhere, to 
promote reformation. But the means adopted did not go to the 
seat of the disease, which continued to rage with increasing vio- 
lence. The existing state of things was loudly deplored by 
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many of the aged and more experienced ministers. “Oh!” 
said they, ‘‘ the many deadly symptoms, symptoms of death, that 
are upon our religion! How is religion dying in the churches! 
And how are the churches themselves languishing and dying, 
together with religion!”’? ‘“*Q New England, New England ! 
Look to it that the glory be not removed from thee! ‘Tremble ; 
for it is going! It is gradually departing! How has the gold 
become dim, and the most fine gold changed! O that my head 
were waters, and my eyes a fountain of tears! ’’* 

So alarming had this declension become in the days of Cotton 
Mather, as to lead him to declare, that “in forty years more, 
should it continue to make progress as it had done, convulsions 
would ensue, in which churches would be gathered out of 
churches.” A prediction which has been strikingly fulfilled. 





TRANSLATORS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Tu third company of translators, composed of Oxford divines, 
met at that famous seat of learning, and was fully equal to any 
other of these companies in qualifications for their important 
work. The part assigned to this third division was from the 
beginning of Isaiah to the end of the Old Testament. 


JOHN HARDING. 


This divine was president in his company; a station which 
shews how high he ranked among his brethren, who knew hin, 
though but little relating to his personal character and history, 
has come down to our times. The offices which Dr. Harding 
filled were such as to confirm the opinion that his learning and 
piety entitled him to the position he occupied in this venerable 
society of scholars. At the time of his appointment to the duty 
of aiding in the Bible translation, he had been Royal Professor 
of Hebrew in the university for more than thirteen years. The 
holding of such a chair at a period when the study of sacred 
literature was pursued by thousands with a zeal which rose into a 
passion, is a fair intimation, that Dr. Harding was the man for 


* See Prince’s Chris. History, Vol. i. Pp. 66-99. 
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the post he occupied. When commissioned by the King to take 
part in this version of the Scriptures, Dr. Harding was also 
President of Magdalen College. The share which he, with his 
brethren, performed was, perhaps, the most difficult portion of 
the work. The skill and beauty with which they accomplished 
it, may serve as a fair solution of the problem, ‘ Low, two lan- 
guages being given, the nearest approximation may be made in 
the second, to the expression of ideas already conveyed through 
the medium of the first ?”’ 


JOHN REYNOLDS. 


This famous divine, though he died in the course of the good 
work, deserves especial mention, because it was by his means that 
the work itself was undertaken. He was born in Penhawes, in 
Devonshire, in the year 1549. He entered the University at the 
age of thirteen, and spent all his days in that seat of learning. 
Though he at first entered Merton College, he was chiefly bred at 
Corpus Christi, of which he became a Fellow in 1566, at the 
marvellously early age of seventeen. Six years later, he was 
made Greek Lecturer in his college, which was proud of the 
early ripeness of his learning. 

About this time occurred one of the most singular events in 
the history of religious controversy. John Reynolds was a 
zealous papist. His brother William, who was his fellow-student, 
was equally zealous in protestantism. ach, in his fraternal 
anxiety for the salvation of a brother’s soul, labored for the con- 
version of the other; and each of them succeeded. As the result 
of long conference and disputation, William became an invet- 
erate papist, and so lived and died; while John became a decided 
protestant of the puritan stamp, and continued all his days 
a vigorous champion of the Reformation. From this time, he 
was a most able and successful preacher of God’s word. Having 
very greatly distinguished himself as a debater, in the theological 
discussions, or ‘‘divinity-acts,” of the University, he was drawn 
into the popish controversy. Being determined to explore the 
whole field, and make himself master of the subject, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Scriptures in the original tongues, 
and read all the Greek and Latin fathers, and all the ancient 
records of the Church. Nor did this flood of reading roll out 
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of his capacious mind as fast as it poured in. It is stated that 
‘his memory was little less than miraculous. He could readily 
turn to every material passage, in every leaf, page, column and 
paragraph of the numerous and voluminous books he had read.” 
He came to be styled “ the very treasury of erudition ;” and was 
spoken of as “*.a living library, and a third university.” 

About the year 1578, John Hart, a popish zealot, challenged 
all the learned men in the nation to public debate. At the 
solicitation of one of Queen Elizabeth’s privy counsellors, Mr. 
Reynolds encountered him. After several combats, the Romish 
champion owned himself driven from the field. An account of 
the conferences, subscribed by both parties, was afterwards pub- 
lished, and widely circulated. It added greatly to the reputation 
of Mr. Reynolds, who soon after took his degrees in divinity, and 
was appointed by the Queen to be Royal Professor of Divinity 
in the University. At this time, the celebrated Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the Goliah of the Philistines at Rome, was professor 
of theology in the English Seminary at that city. And as he 
delivered his popish doctrine, it was taken down in writing, and 
regularly sent to Dr. Reynolds, who, from time to time, publicly 
confuted it at Oxford. Thus Bellarmine’s books were answered, 
evén before they were printed. 

It is said that Reynolds’s professorship was founded by the 
royal bounty for the express purpose of strengthening the Church 
of England against the Church of Rome, and of widening the 
breach between them ; and that Dr. Reynolds was first placed in 
the chair, for this very purpose, because of his strenuous opposi- 
tion to the corruptions of Rome. The “ Oxford divines,” at 
that period, were of a very different stamp from their Puseyite 
successors in our day. And yet, even at Oxford, there are still 
faithful witnesses for the truth. Dr. Hampden, whose recent 
appointment to the bishopric of Hereford has raised such a storm 
of opposition from the Romanizing prelates and clergy, was for 
many years a worthy successor of Dr. Reynolds, in that chair 
which was founded for maintaining the Church of England 
against the usurpations of Rome. 

Yet even so long ago, there were Puseyites there; as there 
have been ever since, though designated by other names. The 
first reformers of the English Church held, as archbishop 
Whately does now, that the primitive church government was of 

VoL. II. 19* 
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a popular character, like what we call Congregationalism. But 
they held that neither this, nor any other form of discipline 
was divinely ordained for perpetual observance. They con- 
sidered it to be the prerogative of the civil government, in a 
Christian land, to regulate these matters, and to organize the 
Church as it would the army or the judiciary. And to these 
arrangements, all good subjects were bound to conform. The 
claim of ‘‘ divine right” was first advanced in England in behalf 
of Presbyterianism. This was very strenuously asserted by the 
learned and long-suffering Cartwright. The Episcopal divines 
soon took the hint, and set up the same claim in behalf of their 
order ; though, at first, it sounded strange to their own brethren. 

Dr. Bancroft, archbishop Whitgift’s chaplain, and his successor 
in the see of Canterbury, maintained in a sermon, preached 
January 12th, 1588, that “bishops were a distinct order from 
priests; and that they had a superiority over them by divine 
right, and directly from God.” This startling doctrine produced 
a great excitement. Sir Francis Knollys, one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s distinguished statesmen, remonstrated warmly with 
Whitgift against it. In a letter to Sir Francis, who had re- 
quested his opinion, Dr. Reynolds observes: ‘* All who have 
Jabored in reforming the church, for five hundred years, have 
taught that all pastors, whether they are entitled bishops or 
priests, have equal authority and power by God’s word; as the 
Waldenses, next Marsilius Patavinus, then Wicliffe and his 
scholars, afterwards Huss and the Hussites; and Luther, Calvin, 
Brentius, Bullinger and Musculus. Among ourselves, we have 
bishops, the queen’s professors of divinity, and other learned 
men; as Bradford, Lambert, Jewel, Pilkington, Humphrey, 
Fulke, &c. But why do I speak of particular persons? It is 
the opinion of the reformed churches of Helvetia, Savoy, France, 
Scotland, Germany, Hungary, Poland, the Low Countries, and 
our own. I hope Dr. Bancroft will not say, that all these have 
approved that for sound doctrine, which was condemned by the 
general consent of the whole church as heresy, in the most 
flourishing time. I hope he will acknowledge that he was 
overseen, when he avouched the superiority of bishops over the 
rest of the clergy to be Grod’s own ordinance.” 

Good Dr. Reynolds’ charitable hopes, though backed by such 
an overwhelmning array of authorities, were doomed to be dis- 
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appointed. Bancroft’s novel doctrine has been in fashion ever 
since. Still there are those who soundly hold with Reynolds, 
that “‘ unto us Christians no land is strange, no ground unholy ; 
every coast is Jewry, every town Jerusalem, every house Sion ; 
and every faithful company, yea, every faithful body, a temple to 
serve God in. The presence of Christ among two or three, 
gathered together in his name, maketh any place a church, even 
as the presence of a king with his attendants maketh any place a 
court.” 

Notwithstanding that Elizabeth was no lover of men puritani- 
cally inclined, she felt constrained to notice the eminent learning 
and services of Dr. Reynolds. In 1598, she made him dean of 
Lincoln; and offered him a bishopric. The latter dignity he meekly 
refused preferring his studious academical life to the wealth and 
honors of any such ecclesiastical station. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that conscientious scruples had more to do with his de- 
clining the office intended for him. 

In 1599, he resigned his deanery, and also the mastership of 
Quecn’s College, which latter post he had for some time occupied. 
He was then chosen President of Corpus Christi College, in 
which office he was exceedingly active and useful till his death. 

King James appointed him, in 1603, to be one of the four 
divines who should represent the puritan interest at the Hampton 
Court Conference. Here he was almost the only speaker on his 
side of the question, and confronted the king and primate, with 
eight bishops, and as many deans. The records of what trans- 
pired are wholly from the pen of his adversaries, who are careful 
that he should not appear to any great advantage. It is manifest 
from their own account, that, in this ‘‘ mock conference,’”’ the 
Puritans were wholly overborne by kingly insolence and prelatic 
pride. In fact, the whole affair was merely got up to give the 
king an opportunity to declare himself as to the course of eccle- 
siastical policy he meant to pursue. 

The only good which resulted from this oppressive and in- 
sulting conference was our present admirable translation of the 
Bible. ‘The king scornfully rejected nearly every other demand 


on the part of the Puritans; but, at the entreaty of Dr. Reynolds, . 


consented that there should be a new and more accurate trans- 
lation, prepared under the royal sanction. The next year Dr. 
Reynolds himself was put upon the list of translators. He 
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labored in the work with zeal, bringing all his vast acquisitions to 
aid in accomplishing the task, though he did not live to see it 
completed. In the progress of it, he was seized with the con- 
sumption. During his decline, the learned members of the com- 
pany to which he belonged met regularly every week in his 
chamber, to compare and perfect their work. Thus he ended his 
days like Venerable Bede; and “was employed in translating 
the word of life, even till he himself was translated to life ever- 
lasting.”” During his sickness, his time was wholly taken up in 
prayer, and in hearing the Scriptures, and translating them. a 

The papists had spread a report that their famous opposer had eg 
recanted his protestant sentiments. He was much grieved at 
hearing of the rumor; but being too feeble to speak, set his 
name to the following declaration: ‘‘ These are to testify to all 
the world, that I die in the profession of that faith which I have 
taught all my life, both in my preaching and in my writings, with 
an assured hope of my salvation, only by the merits of Christ, | 
my Saviour.” The next day, May 21st, 1607, he breathed his ul 
last, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. His funeral obsequies | 
were attended with great solemnity and academic pomp, and the 
general lamentation of good men. 

His learning and piety are largely attested by his numerous 
publications, which long continued in high esteem. Dr. Cracken- 
thorp, his intimate acquaintance, though a zealous churchman, 
gives this account of him: ‘“ He turned over all writers, pro- 
fane, ecclesiastical and divine; and all the councils, fathers, and 
histories of the church. He was most excellent in all tongues, 
useful or ornamental to a divine. He had a sharp and ready wit, 
a grave and mature judgment, and was indefatigably industrious. 
He was so well skilled in all arts and sciences, as if he had spent 
his whole life in each of them. And as to virtue, integrity, piety, 
and sanctity of life, he was so eminent and conspicuous, that to 
name Reynolds is to commend virtue itself.’” From other testi- 
monies of the like character, we will only adduce that of the 
distinguished Bishop Hall of Norwich: ‘* He alone was a well 
furnished library, full of all faculties, of all studies, of all 
learning. ‘The memory and reading of that man were near to a 
miracle.” 

Such was one of the worthies in the noble company of Trans- 
lators. Nothing can tend more to inspire confidence in their 
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version of the Bible, than the knowledge of their immense 
acquirements, almost incredible in this age of smatterers, sciolists 
and. pretenders. 

How much more to be coveted is the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, and the dispensing of jts riches to numerous generations, than 
the amassing of money, and the bequeathing of hoarded wealth ! 
Who would not choose the Christian erudition of an Andrews or 
Reynolds, rather than the millions of Astor or Girard ? 





PROSPECTS OF THE TRUTH. 


In the prospects of the truth every Christian, in these days, 
must feel a deep and serious interest. His solicitude leads him 
at some times to ask, in view of the multitude and progress of 
errors: ‘“*O my Lord, what shall be the end of these things?” 
At others, he will rest on such words as these: “ Fear not, for 
they that be with us, are more than they that be with them.” 

By “the truth,’ we mean that system of doctrine which 
Christ and his apostles called “ the truth ;” ‘* Christ crucified ; ”’ 
‘‘ sound doctrine ;’’ and sometimes now called “ the doctrine of 
the Reformation,”’ essentially embodied in the theology of Calvin, 
Edwards and the New England fathers of the Puritan school. 
And this designation we employ, as it sets apart sound doctrine 
in careful distinction from the several systems known in our 
country by the appellations Arminianism, Pelagianism, New 
Theology, Perfectionism, Unitarianism, Rationalism, Universalism, 
Romanism, and its ally, Puseyism. But one system of religion, 
as such, can be true, and contain the proper elements of a 
Christian’s creed. 

It will be fully admitted that there are prospects of the truth 
which will painfully try the faith of its friends. It is to be 
tested by opposition, direct and indirect; open and secret ; 
through the pen, the press, yea, the very pulpit itself. It will be 


tested by perversion, in various forms and degrees of refine- 


ment, and under ‘“ good words and fair speeches, which deceive 
the simple ;” and by what to the superficial and undiscriminating, 
will appear, the occasional triumph of error. It is to be tested, 
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as aforetime, by the ridicule of the flippant, and by the grave 
ironies of men of strong minds, and who give out their scepti- 
cisms or their sober blasphemies, in fine rhetorical periods. 
Apostacies will continue for a time. “Some of them of 
understanding shall fall, to try them.”’ Truth has often been 
tested, and will for a time continue to be, by men, supposed 
sound in the faith, and from whom charity is slow to withdraw its 
confidence ; but who have struck into erratic courses of thought, 
and doubtful methods of reasoning ; and who have a fondness for 
making the experiment how near they can approach the brink of 
ruinous error without falling; and how much they can startle 
good men with strange announcements on points of doctrine, and 
still challenge the proof that they are in error. 

In short, reasoning from the past and the present to the future, 
and taking the intimations of the Scriptures, we see in prospect, 
continued tests of the truth. ‘ The thing that hath been, is that 
which shall be: ” and it is neither wise nor safe for its friends to 
expect otherwise at present. 

But there is a brighter side of this subject; bright as the 
wisdom, purposes and power of the God of truth can make it, 
to the eyes of all that love him and his kingdom on earth. 

Let us, however, take a preliminary glance at the final destiny 
of all religious error. Paul, writing to Timothy, of men “ ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
and “reprobate concerning the faith;’’ says, “but they shall 
proceed no farther, but their folly shall be manifested.”” What- 
ever the forms of corrupt faith, and whether making parts of 
systems in which there is some truth, or constituting whole sys- 
tems of error, ‘‘ the time of the end” is on its way. ‘They are 
predestined to decline and extinction. Though popular, for a 
time, widely diffused, embraced by the millions, and supported by 
men of might not a few, patronised by the learned and the rich, 
and some of them interwoven with the history, the poetry and 
the eloquence of nations; the record of every such a system, 
already, has been, hike that of the Beast in the Apocalypse, 
‘it was and is not.” <A fatality like that attending the genera- 
tions of men attends all religious errors ; ‘‘ one passeth away and 
another cometh.”’ 

The zealous propounder of a system of false doctrine spends 
his own life in refining and improving it; sees his disciples out- 
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strip himself in the work; and before he has been in his grave 
one generation, his system has been so metamorphosed that he 
would deny his own fatherhood to it. ‘* Arminius himself was no 
Arminian,’’ has said Professor Stuart of the man, under whose 
name goes a system refined out of its identity. Who does not 
know that Unitarianism, in our country, is not now what it was 
twenty-five years since ; and in some of its teachers has degen- 
erated into Deism, Pantheism, and Parkerism. Universalism 
also has changed, and become the awkward and illiterate, but 
hearty friend of Unitarianism. Pelagianism and Arminianism 
commingled, in the hands of certain experimenters in false 
theology, of the Oberlin latitude, has become perfectionism, or as 
said the late witty editor of the Southern Watchman, “ new 
divinity gone to seed.”” Substantially, the same general account 
may be given of various systems of false theology. Not more 
certain is it, in physics, that a body moving down an inclined 
plane will reach the terminus of inclination, than that theological 
error however specious, and resembling the truth at first how- 
ever closely, will reach that terminus of all unbelief, Infidelity. 
Humor, restlessness, and love of novelty and change, make 
mischief with beautiful systems of false theology. In associa- 
tion with hatred of divine truth, it carries on the process of 
refinement, emendation, alteration, till it makes an end of itself ; 
and then comes something new in its place. 

While theological error is thus in the unceasing process of 
change, and “ waxing worse and worse,”’ how is it with “ the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus?”? Not all the ages of this world 
have brought with them evidence of the least change in it. Like 
its Author, it is “‘ the same, yesterday, and to-day, and forever ; ”’ 
and stands in delightful contrast with the ever shifting forms of 
the doctrines of men. 

We will now consider more particularly, the prospects of its 
ultimate triumph. The time approaches when opposition will be 
arrested by the voice of Him who will say: ‘Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther.”’ Perversion will have worn out all 
its experiments. Learning, talent, taste, genius, rank, power, 
with all their pride will bow to the supremacy of truth, at last. Ap- 
pearances of the victory of error will give place to the certainties 
which will confound deceit and lies. Apostacies will be seen in 
their true and awful character. The pulpit will cease to be pro- 
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faned with the doctrines of error, and with the sacerdotal blas- 
phemies of men who have grown bold and bitter against ‘“ Christ 
Jesus and him crucified.”’ 

Here let us notice the striking fact to which Paul called the at- 
tention of the Christians of Philippi, and which has its like on 
every page of Christian history. “I would that ye should 
understand, brethren, that the things which happened unto me, 
have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel.” 
More than once did this happen to Paul. Always has it been 
happening to “the truth of God.” The uproar at Ephesus, 
brought Paul’s preaching into notice; and consequent upon it, 
“in the wisdom of God,” grew-a church of Christ in that city 
which had been ‘a worshipper of the great goddess Diana.” 
The Jews of Antioch contended against the truths preached by 
Paul, and thus helped them into notice; and the ministry of Paul 
resulted in great numbers of conversions. The opposition of the 
Jews of Jerusalem to Paul’s preaching, created the necessity for 
his going to Rome ; and there he preached the gospel to some of 
‘¢ Cesar’s household,’’ and had the privilege of dispensing it in 
that city, without interruption, for ‘two whole years,” and of 
building up a church of the Lord Jesus in that great centre of 
influence for the known world. 

The time would fail us to rehearse facts in the history of the 
progress of Christianity, as a religion by itself, peculiar, distinct, 
disowning all alliance with the theological inventions of men; and 
which facts would show the uniform course of events to have been 
this,— that through the wisdom of God, the very efforts of men 
to arrest the progress of the truth, have turned to its final and 
signal advancement. Let us look at a few only. Never yet has 
there been an attack, by Atheism, upon the doctrine of the being 
of God, but it has called forth triumphant arguments in proof of 
this truth. Never yet has Revelation been attacked, by a Vol- 
taire, a Hume, or a Gibbon, but it has called forth a Paley, a 
Chalmers, or a Wilson, to show the evidences of Revelation, in a 
clearness and amount which the most stubborn and _ senseless 
scepticism alone could deny. If a Hume has attacked miracles, 
as a supposed vulnerable point of evidence for the Scriptures, he 
has found an antagonist too mighty for him, in a Campbell. 
When scepticism, failing thus in its attempts to overthrow the 
Book, has assailed its contents, its doctrines, it has only called 
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up double its own numbers, to defend the truths which Revelation 
teaches. When a Priestly, a Belsham, or a Channing, has at- 
tacked the doctrines of the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, a 
Smith, a Wardlaw, or a Stuart, has been in the field of argument 
at once, using “ the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God,” and that to the discomfiture of the assailants. When a 
Ware has attempted to overthrow the doctrines of grace, a Woods 
has been found ready to meet him at every point. If Socinian 
subtlety has attempted to set aside the doctrines of the Atonement 
and the Mediation of Christ, a Magee on one side of the Atlan- 
tic, and a Stuart on the other, have set forth these doctrines in a 
fulness and beauty, which have made him who loves the cruci- 
fied Saviour, to weep for joy. 

So of religion, as a subject of experience. If fanaticism has 
produced a spurious piety, with which men have deceived 
themselves and been deceived, Edwards has written on the 
“ Religious Affections,’ and Bellamy has brought forth his 
‘“‘True Religion Delineated,” and they have shewn us how to use 
the Scriptures as our guide in “ trying the spirits,”’ and discrimi- 
nating between true religion and false. 

The meaning of an all-wise Providence in these things is not to 
be mistaken. We are shewn, that when one mind, with ‘a force 
which is not right,” sets itself against the truth, God can set 
another mind, in strong and invincible array to defend it. Thus 
it always will be, till the victory of truth over error, in this world, 
shall be complete. We will assign a few reasons for this predic- 
tion, as touching the prospects of the truth. 

It will be so, because it is the truth of God which is in the 
process of vindication ; and not the individual opinions of men, 
be the men ever so good and holy. ‘There are many devices in 
the heart of man; nevertheless, the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand.” The name of Jehovah pledges the security of his 
truth against the attempts of its enemies to remove it from off 
the face of the earth. Join with this, the pledge of the divine 
veracity and honor. ‘ As truly as I live, all the earth shall be 
filled with the glory of the Lord.” “Ihave sworn by myself; 
the word has gone out of my mouth in righteousness and shall not 
return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear.” And into this triumph enters, as an essential element,. 
the subjection of men’s minds and wills to the truth. 

VOL. II, 20 
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The past triumphs of the truth assure us of its ultimate sway 
over the minds of men. It has never yet met with a decisive 
defeat. The history of the Christian doctrine, it is true, is the his- 
tory of conflict after conflict; but also of victory upon victory. 
It has triumphed over all sorts of men. From that noon-day 
when Saul of Tarsus was prostrated under the power of the 
truth, to the present hour, triumphs have been constantly wit- 
nessed, which assure us than it can never fail to cast down “ the 
loftiness of man.” Nor have any circumstances of supposed 
advantage on the side of religious error, or of supposed disadvan- 
tage on the side of the truth, affected, in the least degree, the 
final issue of the conflict, in any instance. If its advocate has, 
like Paul, stood in chains, to plead its cause in the presence of 
Felix, Felix, and not Paul, has been the man to tremble and turn 
pale, and to feel that ‘ the word of God is not bound.” Has it 
been the poor man, or the unlearned, pleading the cause of sound 
doctrine to the conscience of the rich, or the learned? ‘The rich 
and the learned have been made to feel, that the man who loves 
his Bible and his God, has a treasure of wisdom which ‘“ cannot 
be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof.”” ‘The wise, the scribe, the disputer of this world,” 
coming forth from the seats of science and learning, and trusting 
in their intellectual prowess, and their acuteness, and wisdom, have 
found that the God of truth has ways of “ making foolish the 
wisdom of this world,” against which they can neither “ forecast 
devices,’ nor make successful resistance. 

The truth of Christ has a world full of friends, in the con- 
sciences of men. This is another security for its ultimate 
triumph. The man who reads the Bible, knows better than to 
contend against the truth; and his conscience will sometimes 
speak in thunders, and tell him so. Whatever the degree of 
aversion, determination, and pretended confidence of success, with 
which he may set himself against the doctrines of the gospel, his 
strength is often paralyzed, and his heart sinks within him, under 
the buffetings of his conscience. ‘‘ What if these doctrines which 
I hate and oppose, should prove to be the truth of God? And if 
so, what shall I do, in the end?” Such reflections he cannot 
avoid. Conscience, enlightened by knowledge, is often a swift 
and terrible witness beforehand, against him who does it violence 
by contending with the truth of God. 
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The truth has always faithful witnesses, ready for duty. The 
cause of a given error may be deserted; the cause of truth, 
never. Somewhere, there are faithful men, who love it; are 
ready to speak it; to speak for it; and, if need be, to die for it. 

But the great and ultimate security for the victory of the truth 
over the minds of men, is the power of the Spirit of God. He 
who has given “the Scriptures of truth,” by his own inspiration, 
is the Almighty leader and enforcer of its truths. He does not 
accommodate himself to any of the rules of influence prescribed 
by a specious and spurious philosophy. He does his work in 
ways which human wisdom can neither comprehend, explain, dis- 
prove, nor frustrate. Many, even of those who for a time have 
hated and withstood it, has it brought to love, preach, defend, 
and glory in it. And many others who have persisted in their 
hatred, has it made to tremble, as they felt its dread holiness and 
its power over their consciences. He has given the truth all its 
past triumphs among men, and will not fail to give those which 
are to come. However unbelieving men may count on their 
power to ‘reject the counsel of God,” they will find all their 
strength become weakness, before the breath of “‘ the Spirit of 
the Lord ;”’ and their stoutness will be turned to fear, and faint- 
ings of heart, at the utterances of his “ still small voice.” 

Of the manner in which these triumphs will go forward, we 
speak briefly. They may yet for a time continue to be gradual, 
and what the weak faith of the people of God may even be 
tempted to call slow. But they will be sure. They will not 
always be fully known; or if known, honestly confessed by the 
men of the world. But the time of their open acknowledgement 
will come. They have, and will continue to have, this peculiarity, 
that the moment they are accomplished, they are owned as the 
workings of infinite compassion; subduing the sinner for his own 
good, and making him to rejoice in his own subjection to the 
divine power. They will also be complete ; for Christ, “ the king 
of truth,” never pauses in the work of conquests, or satisfies 
himself with unfinished, partial, doubtful victories. God will be 
great in the eyes of men; and his truth, as triumphant, will stand 
in dignity and beauty before the universe of intelligent beings. 

With such prospects for the truth before us, what are the 
duties of its friends? And what must be their agency in the 
advancement of its triumphs ? 
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There must live, in their hearts, a sense of the entire depend- 
ence of these triumphs of truth upon “the Spirit of the Lord 
God.’’ Nothing inherent in the truth itself, with all its excel- 
lence, will ensure its victory. No human uses of it, in them- 
selves considered, can make certain its power over men. When 
the victory shall be declared, the joyful acclaim of all who shall 
have been on the field of conflict will be : “* Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” 

Unceasing prayer must be made to Him, on the revelation 
of whose arm depends everything which involves the triumph of 
the truth. ‘To the great object of the victory, there must be the 
consecration of wealth, talent, learning, influence, and everything 
which Christians are accustomed to call theirs. There must be 
toil, wisely directed and applied, willing and untiring, knowing 
that the rest cometh, and will be eternal and glorious. There 
should be, in every friend of the Lord Jesus, unwavering confi- 
dence respecting the final issue of this conflict. It must be 
expected, for the honor of Him who has promised it. Not a 
heart in‘all the church of God must for a moment yield to fear. 
‘Ts anything too hard for the Lord?” Can he not carry his 
own truth through all the tests to which it is yet to be subjected ? 
He who has established the doctrines of his word among the ordi- 
nances of his wide dominions, will he permit, that in any district 
of his universe, they shall experience discomfiture ? If they are 
the joy of heaven, and the terror of hell, shall not they be the con- 
fidence of his people on earth? Away then, with every fear, 
respecting the grand result of this conflict. 

The attendant circumstances, and the consequences of the 
final prevalence of the doctrines of Christ will be most delight- 
ful. Instead as now, of their being received by here and there a 
heart, they will be received by all hearts. Now, those who love 
and rejoice in the doctrines of Christ, are rather the exceptions to 
the general condition of minds; then, they will constitute the 
vast body of men. Now, the changes of opinions, and the declen- 
sions of many men from sound doctrine, often make him who loves 
divine truth to feel uncertain in what theological latitude he shall 
find even his next neighbor. Then, every member of ‘‘ the house- 
hold of faith,” will feel sure to find his brother on the “ foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.” At present, the lover of the doctrines of the 
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Cross lives in solicitude respecting many, as led astray by the sub- 
tleties of error; ensnared and exposed to ruin, by doctrines which 
hide the true character of God from man, and which hide man 
from himself, and keep him in the way to hell. Then, sincerity 
will take place of all which has been spurious, subtle, deceptive. 
At present, peace and harmony are too often purchased under 
compromises of the truth ; and men get together in the unrighteous 
endeavor to blend in nice shades, the truths which some love, with 
errors to which others cling. Then, all will think and believe 
alike, through the honest and full coming over to the side of 
truth, of those who have been in error. 

Nor will all these things come to pass because the Bible will 
have become changed, and adapted to men’s tastes. It will 
be the same holy and immutable book which it always has been. 
Nor will these things have taken place because that philosophy 
will have come to the aid of divine revelation, and helped the 
truth of the Eternal God out of difficulty, and assisted it to gain 
a hold on men’s consciences for which inspiration must render 
devout and humble thanks to philosophy. No! Men will have 
been ‘‘ made willing,’ in the day of the power of the Spirit, to 
receive all the decisions of the Bible. The end of all the trials 
of good men, and of “ discords among brethren,” through mutual 
misunderstandings and the mystifications of wondrous wisdom, 
will have come; for love to the doctrines of God will make men 
use plain, honest and explicit language, in stating their belief. 

The length of continuance of the conflict, cannot be predicted. 
Nor is it important to us now on the earth, that we should be 
able to see the end. What matter is it, if we who now live, do 
not see itin our day? If faithful till we die, in watching, pray- 
ing, and “ striving together for the faith of the gospel,” we shall be 
witnesses, from the high places of heaven, of the progress of this 
conflict, while it shall be approaching its victorious consum- 
mation by those who shall come after us on this field. And when 
the triumphs of our Redeemer shall be completed, we shall know 
it. The Captain of our salvation, putting up his sword in its 
place, shall say, ‘It is finished!’? And we, on some of “ the 
heavenly hills,” shall hear the declaration. And when it shall 
be said and sung in heaven: “The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,’ we shall 
join in the acclaim ; our voices shall help to swell the song. 

VoL. 1. 20° 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


OspsECcT OF THIS Worxk.— One point mainly sought in estab- 
lishing the CHrisTIAN OBSERVATORY, was to resist the spread 
of that new form of infidelity, called Rationalism, which claims to 
be more Christian than Christianity itself. This system pretends 
to remove deistical objections to the Bible by denying its plenary 
inspiration; and by declaring that it abounds in human errors and 
impieties, out of which it selects such grains of gold and scattered 
gems as may appear precious in its transcendentaily illuminated eyes. 
This system, originating in Germany, and long confined among us to 
a few very mysterious literary men, has lately become more gen- 
erally diffused ; and has been translated out of its sublimated jargon 
into common English, and in a grosser form and rougher spirit is 
spreading among the people. Some whole denominations have be- 
come deeply tainted with this poison; and it even begins to work in 
the veins of some evangelical men. This is the case with such 
beloved and admired writers as Tholuck, Neander and Coleridge ; 
and some among ourselves, who have breathed the atmosphere of 
Rationalist literature, till unconsciously they have tinged their own 
complexion with its cadaverous and unhealthy hue. 

It seemed all-important, that this tendency should be resisted ; 
and the most effectual resistance must be from a reviving and 
strengthening of that form of religious belief and experience which 
we find in the Puritan fathers of New England. Few men have 
ever been possessed with so profound a reverence for the holy Word 
of God, or have so fully imbibed its spirit, and so closely conformed 
to its instructions. 

In aiming to resist, so far as might be in us, the propensity of our 
times to faithlessness and irreligion, and to resist it by such methods, 
we did not, by any means, expect to please every body. Still we 
hardly expected to have been assailed by such a profusion of abusive 
and senseless misrepresentation and scurrility, as has been poured 
upon our publication by the worshippers of the newly imported 
Baal. It would seem, from their mad ravings, that every scheme of 
corruption and impiety may be freely discussed among us; _ but 
that no honest attempt to vindicate the principles which our fathers 
planted on this soil shall be endured. All things may be here 
defended, with one exception. If any shall rise up in behalf of Bible 
orthodoxy, they shall if possible, be daunted into silence, or drowned 
out by a flood of denunciation and reproach. ‘This has been mostly 
attempted, as regards the OBSERVATORY, by garbled extracts from its 
pages, which, torn from their proper connections, cease to look like 
themselves. The lovely locks “ which waved in witchery on beauty’s 
brow,” are shocking when flourished, a bloody scalp, in the hand of 
a frantic savage. But none of these things move us, except to sad- 
ness for the sins of our adversaries. We shall never yield the ground 
to them. Neither shall we undertake to confute their calumnies. 
No tongs are long enough to handle such offensive abominations. 
We shall just keep well to the windward of them, and go on our way. 
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We would sooner perish than enlist in a bad cause: and in a good 
cause, we know not how to be timid. Shame to us, if we were to 
prove faint-hearted, while the enemies of truth and righteousness 
are so audacious. 

There are not wanting among our friends some who are so far 
touched with radical influences, as to fancy that our orthodoxy is too 
conservative and opposed to desirable progress. They are for 
“ comprehensiveness,” and wish to build an ark long enough to carry 
Satan at one end and Gabriel at the other. Some, too, are of a 
dyspeptic habit, and have weak nerves, and are frightened at a stren- 
uous effort to cast out devils, especially if they resist furiously. 
These friends are like the poor women and children in a besieged 
town, who are more terrified at the roar of the artillery which is 
defending them, because the sounds are nearer and louder than those 
which thunder from the camp of the assailants. They cry for 
peace; while their protectors are “sorry for them, but cannot help it.” 
Others again, good men and true, grave and wise, rally to our aid ; 
and bid us be of good cheer. They tell us, that the work we are 
essaying to do, is a good work, and such as the times require. 
Assured that we are “contending earnestly for the faith,” we rely 
on the support of Him by whom that faith was “once delivered to 
the saints.” 


Text-Boox on Baptism. — Of the unnumbered works devoted 
to this topic, few are more thorough, or more convincing to all who do 
not choose not to be convinced, than this volume from the pen of Rev. 
R. H. Conklin, one of the able and beloved ministers of Springfield. 
It is based on the true theory of the constitution of the Church, 
which is fundamentally searched out, and clearly set forth. The 
writer set himself to work independently. He has “struck upon the 
right trail,” and has followed it with complete success. We hope that 
his vigorous volume will be still further elaborated and perfected in 
Successive editions. 


CaritaAL PuNnisHMENT. — A capital pamphlet has been published 
on this subject by Rev. J. M. Davis, of Woonsocket, R. I. It is 
addressed to the legislature of his State by way of remonstrance 
against the efforts of such as would entirely abolish the death- 
penalty. Its very title indicates the unflinching courage of the 
author: “Lex Talionis, or Blood for Blood.” ‘This reminds us of 
that church, in the same spirited little commonwealth, which tes- 
tified its “ heroic faith” in the gospel doctrine of justification by free 
grace, by incorporating in its covenant a solemn protestation against 
all reliance on “damnable good works!” Mr. Davis, in this conflict, 
draws the “sword of the Spirit” to the full length of the blade, and 
cuts away, right and left, with mortal strokes. He writes like an 
earnest and sincere man. He puts the ploughshare among the very 
roots of fanaticism, and tears them up without mercy or remorse. 
Let him keep at work. The field is sadly run to weeds, which, if 
allowed to ripen, will yield a deadly crop; but if turned in under the 
soil, may so rot as to enrich the ground for a happier harvest. 
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236 THE CONGREGATIONAL SINGING-BOOK. 








Case OF THE Payson CuurcH.— We learn, from various 
sources, that the notice of this Church in our last number, has been 
construed into an approbation of its present ecclesiastical standing. 
At the time of its formation, we were resident in a distant part of 
the country; and since returning to this vicinity, have known but 
little of its condition and prospects. Such is the relation of this 
Church to the orthodox community immediately around it, as to afford 
little opportunity to ascertain any thing with regard to it. As we had 
been publishing statistics of various denominations in this city, as well 
as of our own, we published such information concerning this Church 
as had come to our hands. ‘This we did merely as matter of 
general information. It is almost superfluous to say, that our views 
of the Payson Church accord with the general opinon in regard to it 
in the community. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Sincinc Boox. — Musical criticism is 
entirely out of our line. Being, in this article, consumers and not 
producers, we have nothing to do with it, but to yield ourselves up 
to the power of that delightful art, which Cowley says, is 


“ Queen of all harmonious things, 
Dancing words and speaking strings.”’ 


We doubt not, from the reputation of Mr. Fitz, the preparer of 
this Singing-Book, that it is well adapted to the object he had in 
view, in its preparation. It is. designed for the use of congregations 
where they prefer to do their own singing, rather than to do it by a 
committee, called “a choir.” There can be no doubt, that singing, as 
an act of public worship, is most properly and impressively per- 
formed by the entire assembly, as a “committee of the whole.” 
This way is to be preferred, when the state of musical taste and 
cultivation is such as to make it practicable. But nothing can be 
more undignified and intolerable than the manner in which this duty 
is discharged in many of our congregations, where some are out of 
time, and some are out of tune, and a good old deacon or most 
excellent old lady will be quavering away, with cracked pipes, for 
half a bar after the others are through. <A good choir is a happy 
refuge from such dissonance. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
increasing attention recently paid to the musical instruction of the 
young, in Sabbath Schools and day schools, has prepared the way for 
returning to the natural and appropriate practice of congregational 
singing. We have often admired the following passage relating to 
the subject, in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity: “Although we lay 
altogether aside the consideration of ditty or matter, the very har- 
mony of sounds being framed in due sort, and carried from the ear to 
the spiritual faculties of the soul, it is by a native puissance and 
efficacy, greatly available to bring to a perfect temper, whatsoever is 
there troubled; apt as well to quicken the spirits, as to allay that 
which is too eager; sovereign against melancholy and despair ; 
forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind be such as can 
yield them ; able both to move and moderate all affections.” 
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Minratcure Vouumes. — Mr. James French, a tasteful publisher, 
has sent us two or three beautiful volumes, which look as if they 
were made for gift rather than for trade. They are from the pen of 
Rev. T. A. Taylor; and convey the soundest instruction, in the spirit 
of an ardent piety. We might have forgotten to notice them, had 
we not seen them soundly abused in a certain publication which 
assumes the highest airs of catholicity and liberality. Their author 
is maligned as a man of a bad heart and execrable spirit; though 
all who know him regard him as the very soul of gentleness, such as 
must create a sort of impossibility that he should ever be subjected to 
abusive usage. But the disciple must fare as his Master. However 
meek and lowly may be the defender of the Trinity and the opposer 
of infidelity, he must expect to be encountered by men like-minded 
with those who would have stoned our Lord, and who murdered his 
faithful martyr Stephen. — Mr. French has also sent us one of his 
dainty little volumes, containing a quantity of sonnets by Moxon. 
These are in the fashionable style of poetry ; but are a little too sleek 
to obtain a lasting popularity. Mr. Moxon answers the prescription 
for a ladies’ poet; who, as it is said on high authority, 


“ A verse must write as smooth and calm as cream, 
In which there is no current, and scarce stream.” 


Otp Artics. — Notwithstanding the ruling passion among us for 
making all things new, there yet remain in New England many 
habitations, which have been standing for one or two centuries; and 
each of which has been occupied, all that time, by successive gen- 
erations of one family. In the garrets of these old mansions, there 
may often be found accumulations of old pamphlets, newspapers, and 
manuscripts, embalmed in dust and cobwebs; and which will often 
be found to contain much matter of antiquarian and historical 
interest. The examination of some of these “ lumber-mountains ” and 
“slumber-lakes,” as Carlyle calls them, has exhumed many treas- 
ures of this kind. All persons having access to any such deposits of 
forgotten valuables, are earnestly exhorted to lose no time in ex- 
ploring them, and bringing their treasures to light. We are moved 
to make this exhortation by a statement from a friend who narrowly 
missed a notable opportunity of the kind. In the place where he 
resided was an ancient habitation, originally built as a parsonage for 
the first minister of the town. That minister, in his youth, had 
been carried captive to Canada by the Indians; in his manhood, he 
served as chaplain at the taking of Louisburg, and also in the old 
French war; and he died, in the sixty-sixth year of his ministry, 
among his own flock. Our informant, through special favor with a 
descendant of the patriarch, obtained access to the attic of the old 
habitation. Here he spent one happy day in overhauling and arrang- 
ing the, long neglected treasures; and roughly calculated that it 
would take about ten days more to complete the business. He 
found what appeared to be full files of the Boston News-Letter, 
which our antiquarians have greatly desired to see. There were 
journals relating to the Louisburg and other military expeditions, 
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which would have been invaluable. There were files of letters full 
of interesting items of intelligence and traits of old times. There 
were bundles of long-lost proclamations and other public documents. 
In short, there were heaps of those spoils and relics of the past, over 
whose discovery the heart of the antiquary leaps for joy. Before 
our friend could revisit the precious hoard, he was called out of 
town. On his return, the first sight which met his eyes was that old 
parsonage wrapped in flames! It burned to the ground before his 
sorrowing eyes, and all those priceless documents perished together 
in melancholy ruin. Now, therefore, take warning, all who have 
access to like spots; and take heed lest they too be destroyed, before 
their wealth shall have been made available to the lover of our 
country, studious of its history, and proud of its early fame. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Close of the Course of Doctrinal Sermons.— The last of these 
sermons was delivered by Rev. Mr. Kirk. The Old South was 
crowded as it had been; and it was a happy conclusion of sucha 
a series of discourses, to end it with such a practical subject as the 
evidence of the believer’s hope. This topic was selected as the 
last, with a view to shew, that however important the doctrines of 
grace are in themselves, they cannot save the soul, unless they are 
embraced and obeyed. This course of lectures was well conceived, 
and as well sustained; and it has given much instruction, satisfaction, 
and comfort to the people of God. It has been attended, and, we 
trust, with profit, by very many, who have never before heard the 
doctrines of the gospel duly stated and defended. They who have 
ventured to assert, that our ministers would not preach, and our 
churches would not bear, the ancient doctrines of their fathers, have 
been put to shame. ‘This course of lectures, in which all the pastors 
have taken a part, and have responded to each other, was soundly 
orthodox throughout. It is to be hoped, that it may speedily appear 
in printed form, “in perpetual memory of the thing.” 


Eulogy on Mr. Adams.— At the appointment of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, this service was performed, in Faneuil Hall, April 
15th, by Hon. Edward Everett. It was worthy of the place, occa- 
sion, speaker, and subject. The crowds who failed to obtain admis- 
sion, had reason to envy the crowds who succeeded, cruelly condensed 
as they were. The sable drapery ‘in which the Hall was mantled 
recalled the fact, that it was for the first time so decked on occasion 
of the death of the elder Adams, as now on account of the death of 
his illustrious son. The topics on which the orator principally ex- 
pended his power, were the early training of John Quincy Adams, 
and his moral and religious character. The contrast between the 
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dying scene of Mr. Adams, as he expired in the Capitol, and the 
flight of the king of the French, at nearly the same time, afforded 
the noblest burst of eloquence. The last years of Mr. Adams’s life at 
Washington were finely depicted. He held, indeed, a wonderful 
preéminence in that tempestuous political region. 


“Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds be spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


To this great statesman and patriot may be applied the words of 
the Son of Sirach: “ He was as the morning star in the midst of a 
cloud, and as the moon at the, full; as the sun shining upon the 
temple of the Most High, and as the rainbow giving light in the 


bright clouds.” 


State of Religion. — A very general religious interest prevails in 
this vicinity, though it “cometh without observation,” in gentle and 
silent refreshing. The churches of Boston are mostly, in some 
degree, revived ; and especially the Salem Church, the Church of 
the Pilgrims, and the Phillips Church. The Sabbath School is 
blessed; and many of its pupils, who are also children of the 
covenant, appear to be coming to Jesus. May the Lord “come and 
rain righteousness upon us,” till “by watering he wearieth the thick 


cloud.” 


The Children’s Home.— Among the best and most efficient of our 
benevolent institutions is the Children’s Friend Society. It has been 
in existence for nearly quarter of a century. It gathers in the 
fatherless and the motherless, and clothes, feeds and educates them. 
Its main degign is to give them a religious training. A large and 
elegant building, reared by the munificence of Bostonians, and 
standing on a lot of ground given by the city, was set apart for its 
use, on Thursday, April 13th, by appropriate religious services. 
Mr. Walley presided; and Dr. Sharpe, in solemn prayer, dedicated 
the house to “the Father, Word, and Holy Ghost.” Addresses 
were made by several gentlemen. It was a pleasant and cheering 
sight, to see one more barrier thrown upto bear back the tide of 
crime and suffering, which sets in so rapidly. 


Anti-Sabbath Convention.— This meeting was held soon after 
our last Monthly Record was made up. It must have occasioned 
much mortification to those who called it. We doubt whether an 
infidel gathering has ever been held, which has been the occasion of 
results so favorable to religion. It was most meagre in its numbers, 
its character, and its’ doings. The sentiment of the community 
seems to have been; “If the abolition of the Sabbath is going to 
make us all like this miserable crew, we will cling to that sacred 
observance more closely than ever.” Four or more of the most 
active and prominent members were obviously insane; and others 
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apparently were bordering closely on the same sad condition. Per- 
haps they were geniuses once; and, if so, may serve to verify one 
couplet of Pope’s: 


“ Great wits to madness, sure, are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Their proceedings excited that kind of sympathy which sober men 
must feel, on seeing the inmates of a lunatic asylum, sitting in solemn 
conclave, revising the judicial code, and tinkering the constitution 
of the country. Medical men have testified in favor of the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, because it favors health and morality by pro- 
moting cleanliness. And it seemed as though Providence had per- 
mitted this assemblage of Sabbath-haters, in order to shew what 
aspect society would wear without the purifying influences of that 
day. Such an unwashed, uncombed, unshorn, unshaven, and utterly 
untidy set could hardly have been matched in all New England 
beside. Some might have been ceremonially clean, but few appeared 
to be so. It seemed probable that most of them had wholly dis- 
pensed with ablution, since they had taken up with abolition, and 
enlisted in the crusade against the holy time of rest. Abby Folsom’s 
gloves were awfully in want of darning; and many stockings had 
more than ¢wo large holes. What the apostle Jude said of the 
false teachers and pretended reformers of his day, will apply with 
literal exactness to this dirty Convention: “ These filthy dreamers 
defile the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.” 


ORDINATIONS. 
. Mr. Revilo J. Cone, Copenhagen, N. Y. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Mar. 14. Rev. D. C. Lansing, D. D., Clinton Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
“« 15. Rev. William Tappan Eustis, Chapel Street Church, New 
Haven, Conn.. 
“« 22. Rev. Asa B. Smith, Buckland, Ms. 
Apr. 9. Rev. W. D. Love, Howe Street Church, New Haven, Conn. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Mar. 24. Rev. James Gooch, of North Yarmouth, Me. «. 47. 
Apr. 14. Rey. Peter Eaton, D. D., of West Boxford, Ms. x. 83. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED. 
Mar. 15. In Township Letter F., Aroostook County, Me. 
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that its extensive circulation would highly subserve the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, and of a pure and wholesome literature. From the 
ability and spirit with. which it is conducted, they also believe, that it 
will prove an attractive, as well as an instructive and useful, visiter, in 
any intelligent Christian family that may receive it: They therefore 
commend it cordially to the confidence and support of all with whom 
their opinion may have ERICH: 

Epwarp Siscmseia, 

Wa. S. Tver, 

Aaron Warner, 

E. S. Snztt. 

Amherst College. 


I have examined, with considerable care, the first numbers of the 
Christian Observatory. The result, in my own mind, is a decided 
conviction, that the work is one of great value. It is a periodical for 
the times; and it will commend itself to all who love, and who would 
have others love, the faith of our puritan Fathers. 

I regard it as especially adapted to the wants of this community, 
and should be glad to see it in as many of the families of my congre- 
gation as may feel able to take it. | E. Y. Swirt. 


Northampton. 


I have read, with much pleasure, the Christian Observatory. A 
periodical of this character is much needed at the present time, when 
such onsets are continually made upon the ‘‘ faith delivered to the 
saints.” This work is conducted with ability, and is sufficiently cath- 
clic in its spirit to meet the approbation of every lover of those re- 
ligious sentiments which the Puritans of New. England imbibed, and 
under whose influence the churches reposed and flourished for two 
hundred years. I hope it may receive sufficient patronage from the 
Christian public to ensure its success. Samvet Oscoop. 


Springfield. 


THE dinistin ‘aie. express their conviction, that seh: a aoc ee 
as the Christian Observatory, set for the defence of the faith and 
practice of the Puritans, is needed by the, Christian community ; and_ 
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_ | Hagtrorp, May 5th, 1847. 

I have read with much interest the numbers of the Christian Obser- 
vatory. I heartily approve of its plan, its object, and its execution. 
it is just such a work as is needed in our churches ; and I earnestly 
hope that it may obtain an extensive circulation, highly adapted, as 
it certainly is, to promote the cause of truth and piety. 
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} i. J.. Hawes, 
1 LB = ative 

oH TBA New Braintaet, Feb., 3, 1848. 
he i I have carefully and with much pleasure perused nearly the whole 
f | 1d 4 work. Its objects, and the manner of accomplishing them, are such 
tM Pea as cannot fail of securing the approbation of those who love the great 
: uA : f -principles which led our pilgrim fathers ** to seek a country,” and who 

SH desire to see those principles sustained, and transmitted to future gen- 
P ai Hil erations. [am especially pleased to find the Bible occupying so 
ie i prominent a place on the pages of the Observatory, and treated as 
; i inl the Word of God, and defended from the assaults of semi-infidelity 
BNE ie which it has had to encounter in these latter days. This is wha: I 

4b i HF think to be needed by the people at large. 

i id | v Joun Fiske. 
fs | fy Tue Christian Observatory has thus far fulfilled all my anticipa- 
i) ifs tions. I cannot doubt, that it will be eminently useful. [ can most 
bi Fl cordially commend:it to the very favorable regards of all those friends 
ah {fi i of Zion, who. have a peculiat pleasure in a sentinel, whose trumpet 
| at { i will never ‘ give an uncertain sound.” 
bi: TS Salem. Samuet M. Woscester. 
Ae 

ae CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 

"e ie 
if iD e VOLUME FIRST. 

+ 4:3 d # ! Ps . . . 
eM GPR 4 Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
ie Be if cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
. ‘hes ape = . ; . 1 . . ° 
fips 30) ee {2& of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
bere) as || paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
HARE EL ‘i of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
i rf j if bad Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
i aha! if: ‘f views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
tee of religious and practical interest, The whole forms a handsome vol- 
£06 ih ee ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
eS Be | eation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. ‘ 
ome ie ote 
ae uh te 
wae: | 
bi He) ER 
ho ie} 





